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ABSTRACT 

Many decisions made in the curriculum of life are 
philosophical. Few choices are made empirically. In the school/class 
setting, teachers and supervisors need to choose from among opposite 
ideas: - (1) programmed learning versus learning centers or open space 
education; (2) basal readers versus individualized reading programs; 
(3) stated objectives versus general goals in teaching learners; K*) 
teacher choice versus heavy learner input; and (5) a 
textbook/workbook framework versus teacher developed units. 
Educational philosophy has much to say in terms of implementing 
objectives, learning activities, and evaluation procedures in the 
\curriculum. The experimentalist educator believes that learners need 
to identify and solve relevant problems in a changing society. 
Realists advocate using methods of science to obtain precise 
Information involving the world as it truly is. Existentialists ... 
emphasize the importance of the individual making subjective moral 
commitments within an irrational world. Idealists believe that 
universal standards and generalizations need discovering in moving 
frbm the finite to the Infinite Being. Educators need to be students 
of philosophy. Diverse philosophical strands provide guidance in 
developing the curriculum. ( JMK) 
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Many decisions made in the curriculum of life are philosophical. Few choices 

are made empirically. Thus, in the school/class setting, teachers and supervisors 

need to choose from among the following which are quite opposite from each other: 

1. -programmed learning versus learning centers and open space 
education. 

" • 2. basal readers versus an individualized reading program. 

3. measurably stated obiectives versus general goals in teaching ' 
learners ':• 

4 teacher choice versus rather heavy learner input in determining 
objectives, learning activities, and evaluation procedures. 

5 a textbook and workbook framework in teaching as compared to 
developing units of study utilizing a variety of media and 
materials . 

It is quite obvious that empirical, objective means can not be utilized 
soley in selecting .object Ivos, learning activities, and evaluation procedures. 

Kx£i-r ljnen_t;i 1 i sm , in l-UJuca 1 1 <>ji 
Experimentalists believe that one can only know what is experienced. One 
presently 'experiences the here and the now. The human being cannot ex, ,rience the 
future. But, one reconstructs past learnings to harmonize with the p t. 

Change is a key concept, according to experimentalists. Scenes -nd situ-, 
ations.in society are not stable nor static New inventions, technology, and . 
ideas are continually with us. With change in society / new problems arise . Old 
solutions to the identified problems, in general , do not work. Thus, new data 
needs gathering in answer to the identified problem. After adequate data or infor- 
mation has been attained, a hypothesis or answer to the identified problem must.be . 
grated. The hypothesis is tested in action and revised, if necessary, Learners 

then need to develop skills in problem solving. Ba.li person in the here and now . 
xnen nteu cu i u.s.>epartment of education 
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tep ..rl»,.l«ll..l,. .-I. IH-Iley.. »n ahso.u.e knowl.-dge. Knowledge eluingeM In. 

terms^eievancy, accuracy, and usefulness. New Know] edge is needed to offer 
solutions in problem solving situations. Formalism, rigidity, and dogmatism are 
three concepts which experimentalists reject In problem solving situations. 
Knowledge then is rather tentative, flexible, and .object to change. School -and 
society do not reflect stability but change, openess, jud newness/ John Dewey* 

wrote the following: 

The nature of experience can be understood only by noting 
that it includes an active and a passive element peculiarly 
combined. On the active hand, experience is trying- ~ a mea <£ n 8 
which is made explicit in the connected term experiment. On the 
passive, it is undergoing. When we experience something we act 
upon it, we do something with, it; then we suffer or undergo the 
,. . consequences." We do something to the thing and then it does sou- 
thing to us in return: such as the peculiar combination. The 
connection of these two phases of experience measures the fruitful 
ness or value of the experience. Mere activity does not constitute 
experience. It is dispersive, centrifugal, dissipating. Experience 
Ttrying involves change, but change is meaningless transition 
unless it is consciously connected with the return wave of conse- 
quences which flow from it. When an activity is continued into the 
undergoing of consequences, when the change made by action Is 
reflected back into a change made in us, the mere flux is loaded 
with significance. We learn something. . 

Experimentalists look at the consequences of an act rather than apriori 
statements or first principles. Thus, if a choice is to be made or a hypothesis 
to be tested, which consequences might accrue? There are no absolutes that one 
may cling to in the making of decisions. The ultimate decision made is openended. 
However, the end result should be that identified problems are solved. A change 
then results in moving away from what is to what should be. A believer in apriori 
statements believes that prior to any deed or act, universal ideals exist in 
leading one to make appropriate choices in school -and in society. Opposite of 
apriori philosophies, the experimentalist looks at the consequences involved if one 
or several paths of action are followed as compared to other possible deeds or acts. 



Company, 1968, Page 87. 
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Experlmontallsts bell eve that the school curriculum should he integrated and 
not separated from society. Too frequently, the school is an isolated institution 
from the larger societal arena. Rather, what is relevant and desirable in society 
must become inherent in the curriculum of the school. Pertaining to the school as 

2 

special environment, John Dewey wrote: 

Hence a special mode of social intercourse is instituted, the 
school, to care for such matters. 

This mode of association has three functions sufficiently 
specific, as compared with ordinary associations of life to be 
noted. First, a complex civilization is too complex to be assim- 
ilated piecemeal, in a gradual and graded way. The relationships 
■ . of our present social life are so numerous and so interwoven that a 
child placed in the most favorable position could not readily share 
in many of the most important of them. Not sharing in them, their 
meaning would' not be communicated to him, would not become a part of 
the forest. Business, politics, art, science, religion, would make 
all at once a clamor for attention; confusion would be the outcome, 
The first office of the social organ. we call the school is to pro- 
vide a simplified environment. It selects the features which are 
fairly fundamental and capable of being responded to by £ he young. .. 
Then it establishes a progressive order, using the factors "rst 
acquired as means of gaining insight into what is more complicated. 

In society, group action is involved in identifying and attempting to solve 
problems. In the school setting also, learners in committees need to select and 
solve relevant problems. A miniature society is then in evidence. Dualisms need 
to be avoided, such as separating school from society, or learner interest from 
effort. If learners perceive interest In learning, they will put forth effort 
and reveal purpose in ongoing units of study. The. learner must not be separated 
from the curriculum. 



2 Ibid, 
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Morris and Pai We the following pertaing to experience involving" ultimate 

reality of experimeatalism: 

Experience is the ultimate ground for human existence. It is both 
the originator and the supreme court of whatever we do or sa> . To put 
it bluntly once again, whatever reality is is what we say it M and 
what we say it is is founded in ordinary experience. Expedience is as 
close as we can get to the "name" of reality. As exasperatingly non- 
substantive as this may be, it is the best we can do. 

Knowing, then, must take on a quite different notation in this 
philosophy! for we are immediately confronted by the necessity to 
sec tie for 'something much less than fixed and permanent truth as the 
end point of our epistemological labors. Since our 'Jji Jj r ^nowledgP 
characterized by flux and movement and change, certainly our ^xeage 
cannot be otherwise. We must therefore initially retraxn ourselves to 
recognize that whatever knowledge is possible is temporary and Jenta- 
■ "ve in character. If our conception of ^uth (knowledge) is uxt mately 
"at the mercy of phenomena" as we experience them, as Dir^le has said, 
then we musfbe willing to. alter our truth and our. knowledge as new and 
variable phenomena come into view. 

A. Values, Ethics, and Experimentalism 
Experimentalists definitely do not advocate absolutes in the values domain. 
Values change in time and place . They are applicable within a contextual situ- 
ation. Values are tested in society and revised, need be. The consequences of 
each value to be tested is significant. What might the end results be of each 
value to be tested? This is a highly significant question to answer on the part 
of experimentalists. Thus, there are consequences for each v„Ue tested within a. 
larger geographical" context . Values that have failed can be analyzed and evalu- 
ated. A new synthesis might then be in the offing. Values are devel6ped and 
tested to improve the human situation, or move from the present- to what should he. 
The "what should be" Is openended had does not ,,n«:„t of closed, dogmatic ideals. 



\an Cleve Morris and Young Pai. Pj^losgj^and the Americaj^chool . Boston 
Houghton-Mifflin Company > 1976, pp. 145-146. 
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Morris and I'a I write: 

But what, to ask the final question, ought wo. to want? To this 
the Experimentalist has no answer, for it is an ultimate question, 
and ultimate questions have no answers. Since values are to be 
found in the context of experience, we will have to find out what 
we ought to want in this selfsame, relativist tc circumstance o£ 
ordinary experiencing. There simply is no absolute answer. 

The only kind of sensible answer one can give is that People 
ought to want what they in 'fact do want when presented with all 
the alternatives and the knowledge of their consequences--which is 
no more than saying that a community of human beings employing a 
kind of public sharing of preferences and values, and being 
Intelligent abott the whole business, can come to a working notion 
of the kind of civilization they would like to build, that is to 
say, the values that they would like to work for and attain. But 
in the working for and attaining ; bf these values, other values have 
a tendency to suggest themselves. Humanity's valuing becomes then, 
a constant creation of and accommodation to the changing 
environment about it. As the consequences that flow from humanity s 
principles change, the principles themselves change. 

B. Aesthetics and Experimentalism 
What is beautiful in the experiences of individuals in society? Why is 
selected music, art, drama, architecture, poetry, and other forms of literature 
relevant in comparison to other works involving aesthetics? There are no absolute 
standards in making judgements involving the aesthetic world, according-tQ- 
experiiuenliUsts. Each creative product and endeavor is tested in society. 
Individ..,'., in society then accept, reject, or are neutral toward the endeavors of 
artists in diverse fields. Works of art then are tested in society. Artists 
notice the consequences of their products and processes. / What is prized highly 
in a given place and time might not receive those ratings in other contextual 
situations, past and present. 



4 Ibid. 
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CoL K ur 6 wrlt«-n the follow!..,.. I nvo.1v I n,-, .-.lump..' Lii society: 

Nor can liberal education bo a lm,» Ly content with efforts to 
^or can x. t he\lcud in underHtanding , 

Preserve the past; it must taiu liua* u knowledee of 

i3 ^ „ r| e, a„a the present 't/uf L. 

afive view of 1 beral education is unconcerned with present- 

SLs-s. s Misers-; E tly 

then turn bin, loose, as an adulL, on modern problems. 

Realism in Education 

' Realists toad to believe that an objective real world exists, independent of 
m1 observer. The objective world tan bo Known as it truly is. Opinions and ' 
subjective indents of persons is not Important. Rather, through objective 
methods, the real world can be known through experimentation. Knowledge is held 
as being tentative until empirical evidence indicates hypotheses needs changing. 
Rigid controls are necessary in scientific experiments in order that end results 
are truly objective. A learner needs experiences in science and mathematics 

since these curriculum area,, emphasize objectivity and are highly relevant. 

v <- -i„r^o- Fach raujit respect natural law to live 
Individuals live in a wot. J ot science. Caen mu.se i 

fully. Thus, principles of science in the curriculum should reflect the desire of 
learners to abide by the lawa of nature. The laws are empirically based and not . 
subject to the petsonal values and ideals of individuals. Content in science can 
b e described in mathematical terms. Mathematics contains exact and precise subject . 

„„ tt „ r „„U., ..."„! „f the fee, rugs and beUofs possessed by any one individual. 

,„ ,,„„,, „,„ tunc ». ,t ««' " 

utUuf academic areas also contain objective content. Numerous studies have^ 
»d. of words that learners need to master in reading. Q*g ££\ f ^ )Jr".) 

■^xz?*sr r ?s&x£& sr.; 

University oT"(ri.icW> L9i5, \>. 1^.. 



Tlu . „,,,„, , r ;,l word,.. w ,U«.ml from «ir«f,.1 ly control U .ndles Indloat, those 

th at have high utilitarian value, and, .leered, -111 cut down tremendously on 
reading errors among learners. Similar scientific stadias have been made per- 
taining to words that pupils need to master in spelling. The identified words are 
useful for mastery learning. They consist of a core of words which all should 
learn to spell to minimize spelling errors on the part of learners. Other curri- 
culum areas which contain objective subject matter for pupil mastery include 
history (containing precise content on names, dates, places, and events) as well 
'as geography. The latter has emphasized objective geographical phenomenon in time 
anil place. The phenomanon include a study of rivers, valleys, plains, plateaus, 
oceaps, mountains, and seas, among others. "Wquist We : 

Realists generally agree in stressing the need of making philosophy 

U Ye erminant of the truth of an idea is regarded ^something 
beyo" mere personal satisfaction, something ^""f " d i^ 0 ^> 
and not dependent upon it. Consequently, truth mus %be discovered T 
objective means, as free as possible f ^/ h ! h ^i"^g a °f the room 
experimenter. The realist is interested in the t e?P«"ure^f t 
as registered by a gadget, not the impressions of the persons 

A. Values, Kthies, and Realism 
Realists believe that values, change. The change, however, is much more 
gradual, as compared to the thinking of experimentalists. Scientific methods 
need to be utilized by persons, individually and collectively, to ascertain that 
which has value. Opinions adhered to by individuals are subjective in content. 
Agreed upon adopted. va. uo, need to he independent of person feelings of involved 
human beings. Thus , object iv ity is a key concept to emphasize in valuing according 
to realism as a philosophy of education! Human* beings can discover and attain 
objective values. 

; 6 John T.^ahlquist. Th e Philosophy of American Education. New York: The Ro 
Press Co. , 1942, p. 56. 
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Naturu eoutnLiiH Laws reveal Lnn what Ih right or wrong. Individual* can dls- 
cover these Law. oC nature. To be buccuhhCuL In life, individuals must abide by 
the laws of nature. Morris and Pai 7 W rlte the following pertaining to natural 



law: 



We may now speak of a nature-borne, law of conduct that controls 
us quUe as insistently and absolutely as ^es natural and ul timfc^ . 
tru ?h: Natural law in ethical theory r la usua 1 ca led -raljaw, 
and bv this term we mean a law of right and wron b » ""^ 
in the very structure of nature. Nature contains not just laws of . 

gravity! thermodynamics, energy, and "J?* 1 ^^ *i^ ea L 
the behavior of completely material, subhuman entities, it contains 

laws of human behavior as well. , , H _ 

In snealcinR of group behavior, we can cite economic and politi- 
cal laws like the oft-cited Law of Supply and Demand or Lord Acton's 
famous law of political life: "Power corrupts; Solute power corrupta 
.hc.nl utelv " Likewise in individual behavior, says the Realist, there 
ia a ^orar law intrinsic to the real, natural wo.ld that we must obey 

l3 8 e««Se2 forcf n\ne conduced all people in as immanent a, 

^h^ 
M by lf them. 



T~~~„ , tortls and Young Pai. mk^SSiS^-^^^ 3 -^^ 
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Morris and I'uL "further write: 

Now pure theory Ln epiatemology La the analogue of natural or 
moral Law In ethieaL discourse. Moral Law Lb that Law of behavior 
Thich bejonu human utLLity, whLch Lb unconnected with our human . 
interests or desires, and whieh consists merely in a statement of 
■ that the universe requires in the say of conduct. Moralists search 
tew for the same reason scholars search for truth: just 
o know them. These Laws may have no immediate appl ication, but 
oecause they are iaws of the cosmos we desire to know and hold 
them for their own sake. If they are seen to apply to this or^that 
circumstance, so much the better; we make use of them. But the 
first and primary business of ethics is to know and commit oneself 
to natural and moral value. 
. Realists then believe there are moral laws independent of the observer's 
feelings and values. These laws must be discovered and observed. Objectivity 
and the methods of science are key concepts to emphasize in realism philosophy. 

B. Aesthetics and Realism 
What is beautiful? Nature has answers to this question. The answers, are 
objective and. do not involve human; subjectivity. Personal biases should be 
omitted. The real environment contains beauty in nature. A beautiful bed of 
roses can be known as they truly are, independent of the observer. The roses do 
not need modifying and revising to emphasise beauty. They are beautiful in and 
of themselves. 

Compositions in music also possess inherent beauty., beauty in music is 
there, independent of observers and can be discovered. Observers therefore- agree 
in time and space, as to what exemplifies beauty in music. 

Feats in architecture need to adhere to natural law for a structure to remain 
endurable. Beauty inherent I y ean res Ule .within these structures . Independently 
of the observer, architectural endeavors either endure or do not endure. Nature 
has much to say in terms of which structures adhere to the laws of nature. 



8 Ibid., page 239. 
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Wahlqulst 9 vrotu: * 

cnce in both form and content. • knnw . t h c 

The external cosmos is beyond the powers of man to know, cno 

pass Judgement upon U. In fact, " ^J°^ ltalnatln ' se i£ish 
tZZZZtVSL °pSe™ » Xoarns Ibout this 

kernel worjd. in which he has his beginniag antl e orces 
which constitute and control his being, cne 

become. - himself and his preferences 

In Jhort, the '"^^J" £ t * h P u feelB that he clashes with 
hrt^thfldeaUst^nd'^hfpraBSrist: He desires to see thin g s 
"realistically," or as they actually are. 

Fy<q^j^Usm_i n Educati on - r . 

Existentialists believe that one exists and then purpose* need to be found . 
or developed. The individual self then determines his/her own goals in life. 
There are no absolutes or exact P.uldelijies in life to choose 'what is. right or 
good. Each person must select. and make decisions'. To avoid making decisions is 
eo lack being human. The choice then is to go along with the crowd. However, to 
be human involves making decisions. 

The only broad criterion lor oxlll.nl ia, l»t=. t„ follow In choosing Is to make 
„„i decisions In a complete atmosphere' of freedom. Others should definitely *. 

decide oneM ,«!,„.- * M «* •» — «* "* , 

aulliciU.il- cIcThiloiis. 

... Moral decisions are" difficult to make. An environment of awe exists in 

making authentic choices. 

Which objectives, learning activities, and evaluation procedures should be 
inherent in an existentialist curriculum* Existentialists believe in each person 

f ■ 'John T. Wahlquist. The Philosophy of American Education . New York: The 
Llald PressCompany, 1942, BP- 365-366. 
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cHooutUK objective,, in llu- uchool nett.n,., the ,-al, my ho ..elected by learners 
with teacher guidance within Lhe framework of an open-ended. curriculum. A highly . 
structured curriculum In which the teacher nelectn each" objective Cor pupil 
attainment Is definitely frowned upon by existential^* . -Much teacher-pup 14 
panning should, of course, bo in the curriculum. Learners need to learn to choose 
and to make decisions, accord Lag to existentialists. 

The teacher needs to emphasize erf{s,, means, and evaluation procedures which 
stress the importance of pupils becoming increasingly responsible for personal 
freedom. " The teacher should definitely no f**n -policeman. Rather, teachers 
realize their roles as providing for a opetf environment in order that the learner^ 
may select sequential experiences. 

The teacher needs to encourage learners to study morality and moral stand- 
ards in" life. Each pupil must be encouraged to stand up for relevant purposes 
in life. The involved pupil needs to acceptTthe philosophy that no person receives 
values,' inherently,. to .accept. Rather, each chooses his/her own destiny and . 
values in the curriculum of life. Purposes in learning nrf* to come from the 
learner, and not from the teacher or others In society. 

• ).ea,. ,t, should realize that significant decisions «»t be made la life whdbh 
• involve "fear and trembling." The everyday routine decisions made by any one 

person generally are not moral choices. Choices made which reflect altHnate 

• changes in society in moving toward standards of morality are indeed relevant and 
goal orientated. 

Pupils need to realize that important knowledge is subjective and not objective 
' or science oxiented. Each decision made in life involves personal decisions in 
reaching a goal or goals. Thus, subjectivity in subject matter content is import- 

• ant . ' Lite rature, history, poetry, art, music, drama, and architecture are indeed, 
significant curriculum areas. Each person can assist in shaping society in a ^ 
.oral direct when the' humanities and the arts become an inherent part of the 
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personal individual to inula; significant decision. 

' •• ' Each person makes or breaks himself or herself. No other person or being is 

responsible" for personal choices and decisions made. Each individual then must 

assume responsibility for consequences of decisions, made. Blaming others for what 

happened in life is meaningless, according to existentialists. Each pupil needs 
V* ' . 10 

to learn to accept responsibilities for thoughts, deeds, and actions. Bowyer 

wrote the following involving the thinking of So ren Kierkegaard (1813-1855) , an 

existentialist: . . . 

According to Kierkegaard; truth is not some prefabricated abso- 
lute that can be found outside the individual. Truth, he believed, 
can be attained only by an existing individual, for truth is sub- 
jectivity. A description of man's existential situation involves a 
distinction between man's present state— the way he is— and his 
potential state— the way he ought to be. There is ya moment in the 
life of the individual from what he is essentially to his exist- 
ential condition, from essence to existence. 

11 ' • 
Bowyer" further writes: - . . \ 

Kierkegaard's existentialism emphasizes individualism (not the 
group or crowd), subjectivity (not science or empirical means of _ 
arriving at truth), introspection (looking within the. personal self, 
and feeling (rather than objective ^ acts) . Kierkegaard emphasized 
freedom of the individual rather than logic, mechanism, or determinism. 

■■ \ 

"T& ... 

Existentialism then emphasizes: . 

1. Individual rather than group endeavors. The individual exists and then chooses 
his/her own destLny. 

2. Subjective ideas rather than the methods of science in- making choices and 
decisions. The individual is the decision—maker. 

3 Feelings rather than subject matter which can be tested and proven. The arts ;; 
' then need heavy emphasis in the curriculum. Individuals possess feelings. 

Decision — making is- an awesome responsibility. 

4 Each individual, makes Lhc self rather limn living a predetermined life. The 
uer-ion chooses, nuikes choices, ami decides. There is no predetermined life 
in which individuals merely do what was preordained prior to the lifespan ot 
any one person. 



10 r ar1 ^nn H . Bowve^ ^l^osaphiea-1-Perspectives for Edu cation. Glenview, 111. 
Scott, Fofesma'nn and Company , 1970. Page 241. 

. 11 Ibid. Page 240.- ~- 
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A. Values, Ethics, and Existentialism 

e^-r waiiips The major criterion to use 
The existentialist looks to the self for values. ine n j 

. • -n^ Moral decisions are to be made in a ■completely 

in "the valuing domain is morality. Moral decision 

ft .. environment. Other beings »ustn 0t dictate what is ethical or right. If the 
self looks toward others for ethical decisions, one no longer is hoBan. 

Existentialists believe that each person to be human, needs to select that 
which is ethical. Permitting others to choose for the personal self evades respon- 
sible behavior. Each mus choose what to do. ethi^liy within a contextual situ- 
ation> Conacuences for a^King choices rests with the chooser, Serumpf 12 writes ■ 

the following pertaining to the thinking of Jean Paul Sartre, a leading 

existentialist: ' 

capricious, since he must take "fP 0 ^^^" invcnt his values, 
Moreover, to say -that man must make his essence, wven c possi bie • • ■ - 

does not mean that one. cannot judge human ^ions t^is £ 
to say that one's action was based e ther W™^™ h J passions , or 
deception, for any man who h ides beh nd himself' To invent 

by -espousing some doctrine of de ™i d no . meani ng or sense in 

values, says Sartre means °»g-^t ^ ^ ^ 

' life prior to acts of will. Lif ^"^°i t D Th ; va i ue of life is nothing 
, but each individual, must make sense of ". The vai 
else but the sense each person fashions into it. 

The inner directed person making moral decisions and accepting the conse- 

/ ' 'hxUsm The existentialist does not blame others 
quences is important to existentialists. UK. 

•., ^^.p mndti t he choices. Choices made may 
for outcomes of decisions made since .the self made the 

' not lead in the direction' of making friends. In fact, alienation may occur as 
a resultW speaking out and doing in the morality domain., The existentialist may 
weiL be likened to one actio,, alone and by himself or herself. 

What then-is ethical to do? The individual must make this decision to be 
,_n. »o one else canm^ke this, choice for the chooser.: Self-gratification or 
focusing upon personal gains does not agree with criterion set forth by 
existentialists. Rather, what is moral needs emphasis in the decision-making arena 

"^sT^noch Strumpf, Socrate^o_Sartre • New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
1966, Page 470. 
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B. Aesthetics and Existentialism 



" mat represents beauty in the natural and social environment? The individual, 
alone, is responsible in choosing what is beautiful. Responsibilities in making 
the choices lie with the chooser, alone. .Choices made may lead to unhappiness and 
feelings of loneliness. In making choices, the personal decisions are made^in 
relationship to other human beings, never in a vacuum. Beauty is in the eye of 
the beholder. Universal standards cannot apply. Each person is unique and 
experiences life. in it. everyday tragedies, anxieties, and tensions. Art products 
to reflect situations in. life experienced by the individual. 0 
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Idealism and the Curriculum 

I ' '. ~ " • -7^ ' ■ 

Idealists believe in an idea centered curriculum. One cannot know the... 
real world as it truly is, but the observer ob^ins ideas only pertaining to 
natural and social phenomenon^ Universal ideas, rather than spcifics are sig- 
nificant, according to, idealise as a philosophy of education, the universal 
ideas remain rather stable in time and place, and are not subject to continuous 
change. - 

. ' idealists believe that people individually and collectively are finite 
being!. Each individual is limited as to what can be achieved or attained. ' 
Howevel, each person must move away from being finite to become increasingly 

like the Infinite. * ■ ' X 

ln\ moving away f rem . f initeness and in the direction of Inf initeness the 
person lust experience an Idea centered eurrio, I urn. Mine, is real and .inc. then 
" mU st be Lveloped. Home 13 writes the foil owing pertaining to mind being- real. 

\ind\ Is Real. (a) Education, as a human process with ^^ an5 ^ e ^ eli 
concerning the truth, sei.es upon mind as the final use ul appendage 
to the organism in its upward evolution. Ihat w, " cl1 ^""^ the 
tane6us- variation, the struggle for existence, and - ^ survival o^tno 
fit bestows as its last best -gif t to the organism . education seizes ^ 

upon to improve, this f^^^/^S elective agency of man,- 
the conscious mental plane. The highest c JPe °i nature, --ml nd , 

education, lays hold upon the hi glu^t selected pro net o f natt , 
: for further improvement, thereby indicating mind . « ^J 1 ^^ S ir 
temporal reality. Education by phases tact Ice b thos yj^ ^ 
William Hamilton, viz . , In the wor Id cn also the other more 

man there is nothing great but mind The- achoc 1 _ mind 

general educative agencies of civilization lay 
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as £hc moat valuable, the most useful, "the most real, element in life. 
Chosen Jast as the result of an incalculably long, prehistoric process 
or natural selection, mind is become first. Education may be pardoned its 
•- ontological boldness if it questions reflectively whether the reality it 
selects" as ultimate is not the ultimate reality. Is not reality mental? 

There are selected curriculum areas which idealists -believe are relevant' 
in guiding pupils in. the direction of the Infinite mind. Universal ideals 
need to be acquired by learners in an idea centered curriculum. Providing 
needed subject matter include the academic areas of 

1. reading, literature, history, and geography. „ 
: V 2.' writing including" grammar, spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
among other skills, needed to present clearly communicated ideas. 

3. mathematics and science :i 

4. other curriculum areas, such as health, art, music, and physical 
education. 

Academic areas which assist in developing; the mind are superior to other^ 
curriculum areas/ However," to' develop universal ideas, a learner needs to be 
perceived holis tically-intellectually , morally, emotionally, socially, and 
physically. Human beings need to move beyond the observable to truly under- 
stand natural and social phenoimfna.^ Or eene£f" writes the following 

• My first presupposition, o'r basic assumption, is that man finds hi mself 
in a. complex environment which he can in -me measure gjg^^j, Jg? 
he can more or less successfully adapt himself. This assumpci 
nalfway between radical skepticism on the ^J^-^^? 
absolutism or authoritarianism on the other. I believe that m > 
know something, but not everything; that he .can ^ow^any things with 
increasing clarity ,nd assurance, but that h* can ^V"; because e 
incorrigibley finite, know anything with complete certainty an 
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A. Values, Ethics, and Ldealis 

The idealist educator emphasizes universal values and ethics be, developed 

by learners. Universal criteria are enduring in time and place. Secular and 
sacred literature in diverse historical periods of time as well as in numer- 
ous geographical regions have emphasized a universal ethic in the Golden Rule. 

./•Do unto others as you would have them do to you" represents a universal stan- 

r * * * 

dard of conduct. 

Idealists advocate that experience of the senses is superficial compared 
t o depth searching in terms of Jhar is valuable. To understand and use the 
• Golden Rule is complex. Understanding 'the universal ethic and how it operates 
.in diverse situations is not easy. It is even *r. difficult eo^vel^neede^. 
stills in utilizing the. Golden Rule in every day experiences in life .A Greene 
writes the toUov.ng W„1vin R Hhernl.sm in ethics pertaining to idealism, as a. 
philosophy of education: 

Liberalise so. conceived, has its owp basic ; value. ; whig , 
at all costs because they co ndxtxon its vitri ty and inde 
existence. The specific virtues which it must Wgg* L educa _ 

it must combat can usefully be ^[^ ^^"llf J a ° Serious, concern,. 
' tional policy, /he three basic liberal virtv ** ^ ' hum ility; the 

(b) intellectual and moral integrity , * n * J x indif f e rence , lack of 
th ree correspond^ vices are - 1 - cynxc-1. £f possess 

integrity, and arrogance Teachers competence, and they 

these three virtues, in addition to ^elieccu J ±f • any one or more 

should be fired either for incompetence or * m J^£J^£ ot th e school 
of these three vices. It should also be the prime conce n ^ 
assiduously to foster these virtues • and c«bat th e e» ^ 
as well as to cultivate whatever intellectual and 

may possess. r 

^^Tl Society for the Study of Education, !iod-J!l^ 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955, pages 111 and 112. 
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B. Aesthetics and I deal thin ^ 

What makes for beauty in art, music, architecture, and literature, among 

other creative endeavors of human beings'. Human beings are limited or.finite. 

The finite needs to continually move in the direction of the infinite. What 

exists in the natural and social environment needs improving in moving away from 
the limited to the unlimited. The creative artist then attempts to present 
universal content in artistic endeavors. Produces in art reveal beauty in 
terms of ideals stressed. Ideas pertaining to the natural/social environment 
need to express artistically that which is enduring and universal. Going 
beyond what, the senses portary is significant. Human beings need to search " 
for beauty^Organ 1 ^ writes the following: 

Values are intrinisc to the world. The world supports and sustains men 

- ££sS SEL^ig^S- 

r : t.-icho mnro the view f the worLd as spiritual is uexu uy m 
lilTZTluXX »rld . to „o td-1-1*. *£o»* -U.ve „ Cod, 
„ W pll as by the supcrnaturalists , the term idealism is us « 

S5SStfe a 

perceived (objective idealism). 
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In Summary 



Philosophy of education has much to say in terms of implementing ob- 
jectives, learning activities, and evaluation procedures in the curriculum. 

The experimentalist educator believes that learners need to identify and 
solve relevant problems In a changing society. 

Realists advocate using methods of- science to obtain precise information 
involving the real world as it truly is. 

Existentialist* emphasize the importance of the individual making subjec 
tive moral commitments within an irrational world. 

• Idealists believe" that universal standards and generalizations need 
discovering in moving from the finite to the Inflate Being. 

• Educators need to be students of philosophy. Diverse philosophical 
. strands provide guidance in developing the curriculum. 
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